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[Several  parts  of  the  following  Discourse  were  omitted  in 
the  delivery,  because  of  its  length,  and  for  other  reasons ; 
but  most  of  these  are  retained,  and  printed  in  their  original 
position  ;  and  several  foot-notes  are  now  added]. 


A  DISCOURSE. 


Eph.  2  :  19 — 22.  Now  therefore  ye  are  no  more  strangers 
and  foreigners,  but  fellow -citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the 
household  of  God;  And  are  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
Apostles  and  Prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief 
corner-stone ;  In  whom  all  the  building,  fitly  framed  together, 
gr%oweth  unto  an  holy  temple  in  the  .Lord:  In  whom  ye  also  are 
builded  together  for  an  habitation  of  God  through  the  $j)irit. 

This  beautiful  passage  gives  us  the  elements  of  a  Scrip- 
ture model  for  a  Christian  Church.  The  persons  here 
addressed  are  represented  as  having  undergone  a  great 
change,  and  as  being  now  associated  in  a  special  manner 
for  a  particular  purpose.  From  being  "  strangers  and 
foreigners,"  they  had  become  "  fellow-citizens  with  the 
saints,  and  of  the  household  of  God."  They  were  estab- 
lished and  guided  by  certain  definite  and  absolute  laws  ; 
"  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets." 
They  had  one  Supreme  Head ;  "  Jesus  Christ  himself 
being  the  chief  corner-stone."  Under  this  Head,  they  had 
a  complete  organization  and  distinct  existence  of  their 
own  ;  "  In  whom  ye  also  are  builded  together  for  a  habi- 
tation of  God."  And  yet  they  sustained  a  kindly  relation 
to  other  bodies  of  like  character,  and  formed  a  constituent 
member  of  the  one  whole  family  of  Christ;  "In  whom  all 
the  building,  fitly  framed  together,  groweth  unto  a  holy 
temple  in  the  Lord."  The  great  end  for  which  they  were 
united,  was  to  promote  the  purity  and  strength  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom  in  the  hearts  of  men;  "Builded 
together  for  a  habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit."  To 
unfold  and  apply  this  summary  outline  of  a  Christian 
church  is  the  object  of  our  present  discourse. 

But  before  proceeding  to  develop  the  plan  before  us,  it 
may  be  proper  to  remark  that  the  term  church  is  now  em- 
ployed in  various  ways.     It  is  not,  however,  our  design  to 
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notice  all  1  lie  uses  to  which  men  have  put  it.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  our  purpose  to  refer  to  its  use  and  import,  as 
found  in  the  New  Testament.  Here  it  is  used  to  signify, 
literally,  a  convocation,  a  company  of  persons  called  out ; 
hence  a  congregation,  or  an  assembly.  In  its  technical 
meaning*,  as  used  in  Greek  history,  whence  it  was  borrowed, 
it  signifies  a  popular,  deliberative  assembly  at  Athens.  In 
its  largest  Christian  import,  it  denotes  the  church  universal, 
the  whole  body  of  Christians,  visible  and  invisible,  "The 
general  assembly  and  church  of  the  First  Born,  which  are 
written  in  heaven."  Sometimes  it  denotes  the  whole  body 
of  visible  Christians  here  below,  all  on  earth  who  profess 
to  believe  in  Christ,  and  acknowledge  him  as  the  Saviour 
of  mankind.  But  in  neither  of  these  senses  has  the  church 
ever  had  any  particular  outward  organization.  Scattered 
throughout  the  whole  world,  or  consisting  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  blessings  of  Redemption,  whether  on 
earth  or  in  heaven,  the  church  universal  has  no  particular 
social  compact,  no  by-laws,  no  polity,  no  office-bearer,  but 
Christ ;  and  all  the  members  are  known  only  to  the  great 
Searcher  of  all  hearts. 

The  term  church,  however,  is  often  used  in  the  Scriptures, 
to  denote  a  particular  organized  company  of  Christians,  a 
religious  Society,  formed,  and  accustomed  to  meet  in  one 
place,  for  the  worship  of  God.  It  is  the  church  in  this 
sense,  with  which  we  are  most  concerned,  and  the  essential 
elements  of  whose  character  and  polity  are  sketched  in  the 
Scriptures  for  our  instruction  and  guidance.  In  attempting 
to  unfold  the  subject  already  propounded,  I  remark : 

I,  A  Christian  church,  according  to  the  New  Testament 
pattern,  is  a  voluntary  association  of  true  believers 
in  Christ.  This  proposition  contains  two  ideas.  One  is, 
that  genuine  believers  in  Christ,  those  who  have  been  born 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  made  new  creatures,  are  the 
only  proper  members  of  a  Christian  church.  Such  were 
the  persons  spoken  of  in  the  text,  the  persons  who  belonged 
to  the  church  of  Ephesus.  As  the  Apostle  saith  :  "  Now 
therefore  ye  are  no  more  strangers  and  foreigners,  but 
fellow-citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of 
God."  They  had  undergone  a  radical  change  of  moral 
character. 

For  the  accumulated  proof  of  this,  look  at  the  context 
and  other  passages.  Once  they  "  were  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins  ;"  but  God  "  hath  quickened  them  together  with 


Christ,"  "raised  them  up,"  and  "made  them  sit  together 
in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus."  "  In  time  past  they 
walked  according  to  the  course  of  this  world,  according  to 
the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that  now 
worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience  ;"  and  "  were  by 
nature  the  children  of  wrath  even  as  others."  But  now  by 
grace  are  they  saved  through  faith;  they  "are  the  work- 
manship of  God,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works." 
In  time  past,  continues  the  Apostle,  "ye  were  without 
Christ,  being  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and 
strangers  from  the  covenants  of  promise,  having  no  hope, 
and  without  God  in  the  world  ;  But  now,  in  Christ  Jesus, 
ye  who  sometimes  were  far  off,  are  made  nigh  by  the  blood 
of  Christ."  And  again  he  says:  "For  ye  were  sometimes 
darkness,  but  now  are  ye  light  in  the  Lord." 

Passages  like  these  teach  us  the  character  of  that  change 
through  which  the  heart  of  every  man  must  pass,  before  he 
can  become  a  true  member  of  Christ's  family,  The  pass- 
port for  admission  to  the  church,  which  Paul  recognized, 
was  something  more  than  a  fair  exterior.  The  cleansing 
which  Christ  requires  of  men,  for  communion  with  him  and 
his  people,  is  something  deeper  than  the  water  of  baptism 
can  effect.  The  heart  must  be  regenerated  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  ;  the  will  must  be  changed,  the  affections  purified,  the 
soul  cleansed  ;  the  whole  man  must  be  affected,  transformed, 
the  old  one  put  off,  and  a  new  one  put  on. 

As  another  has  well  remarked  :  "To  suppose  the  con- 
trary of  this  proposition — to  suppose  that  any  but  regenerate 
persons  are  true  members  of  the  Christian  church — seems 
sufficiently  absurd  to  establish  it.  For  if  in  any  case  an 
unregenerate  person  can  be  made  truly  and  really  a  member 
of  a  Christian  church,  it  might  be  so  in  all  cases,  and  so 
there  might  be  a  Christian  church  without  a  single  Christian 
in  it."  The  need  of  a  radical  moral  change  wrought  in  the 
heart  by  the  Spirit,  as  an  indispensable  qualification  for  ad- 
mission to  a  Christian  church,  is  further  taught  in  the  salu- 
tations with  which  the  churches  of  Christ  are  addressed  by 
inspired  men  in  the  Scriptures.  Thus — "  Unto  the  church 
of  God,  which  is  at  Corinth,  to  them  that  are  sanctified  in 
Christ  Jesus,  called  to  be  saints."  "To  the  saints  which  are 
at^Ephesus,  and  to  the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus."  "  To  the 
saints  and  faithful  brethren  in  Christ,  which  are  at  Colosse." 
In  other  passages,  the  members  of  these  primitive  churches 
are  addressed  as  "  Brethren,  holy  and  beloved  ;  partakers 
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of  the  heavenly  calling  ;  elect  of  God  ;  sanctified  in  Christ 
Jesus."  None  but  "  regenerate  persons  are  qualified  for 
the  spiritual  duties  and  employments  of  the  church  rela- 
tionship. None  other  can  be  the  light  of  the  world,  the 
salt  of  the  earth.  And  none  other  can  be  objects  of  that 
complacent  love  which  God  bestows  upon  Zion." 

The  other  idea  in  the  proposition  before  us  is,  that  the 
association  of  believers  to  form  a  Christian  church,  must  be 
voluntary.  God  made  man  a  free  agent,  and  to  every  re- 
newed man  belong  all  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  a 
truly  free  conscience.  Man  is  also  a  social  being ;  and 
when  his  heart  is  changed,  he  naturally  seeks  fellowship 
with  men  of  like  character.  Their  brotherly  love  is  a 
mutual  attraction;  their  common  faith  is  a  common  bond 
between  them.  God  has  not  only  made  us  free  and  social 
beings ;  but  made  us  so  for  a  particular  purpose — his  wor- 
ship and  service.  To  this  end  all  the  powers  and  faculties 
of  the  soul  are  most  perfectly  fitted.  How,  then,  can  a 
true  Christian  honor  the  nature  which  God  has  given  him, 
and  answer  the  end  for  which  he  was  made,  without  uniting 
with  others  in  the  worship  of  God  ?  And  what  is  that  wor- 
ship worth  which  is  not  free?  Or  what  union  with  others 
can  there  be  where  the  heart  is  not  found,  and  where  the 
agreement  is  not  voluntary  ?  In  speaking  of  "  the  churches 
of  Macedonia,"  Paul  says,  "they  first  gave  their  own  selves 
to  the  Lord,  and  unto  us  by  the  will  of  God."  Every 
Christian  should  enter  into  an  express  covenant,  first  with 
God,  to  be  his,  making  an  entire  consecration  of  himself  to 
be  the  Lord's,  wholly  and  for  ever ;  and  then,  into  cove- 
nant with  the  people  of  God,  to  walk  with  them  blameless, 
according  to  all  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel.  As  Dr. 
John  Owen  says — "  Unless  men  enter  into  a  church  state 
by  their  own  voluntary  choice  and  consent,  out  of  a  sense 
of  their  duty  unto  the  authority  of  Christ  in  his  institutions, 
they  cannot,  by  any  other  ways  or  means,  be  so  framed  into 
it,  as  to  find  acceptance  with  God  therein.  And  the  inter- 
positions that  are  made  by  custom,  tradition,  the  institutions 
and  ordinances  of  men,  between  the  consciences  of  them 
who  belong,  or  would  belong,  unto  such  a  state,  and  the 
immediate  authority  of  God,  is  highly  obstructive  of  his 
divine  order  and  all  the  benefits  of  it." 

II.  Hence  we  remark,  secondly,  that  a  Christian  church, 
according  to  the  Scripture  model,  must  take  the  Bible 

AS     THE     ONLY      BINDING,      SUFFICIENT,      AND      INFALLIBLE 
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rule  of  faith,  polity,  and  practice.  This  element  is 
most  radical ;  neither  can  the  importance  of  it  be  too  highly 
estimated.  It  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  system, 
not  only  of  religious  faith,  but  of  ecclesiastical  polity.  No 
church  can  lay  any  just  claim  to  being  recognized  as  a  con- 
gregation of  faithful  men,  that  neglects  to  make  this  ele- 
ment the  basis  of  all  their  creed  and  conduct.  The  house 
that  would  be  regarded  as  i(  a  holy  temple,"  "  a  habitation 
of  God  through  the  Spirit,"  must  be  "  built  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Apostles  and  prophets."  For  any  body  of 
men  to  renounce  the  Scriptures  as  the  only  adequate,  un- 
erring guide,  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and  in  all  our 
other  relations  ;  or  to  set  up  any  other  standard  as  equally 
binding  upon  the  consciences  of  men,  is  to  renounce  all 
their  right  and  title  to  the  character  of  a  true  Christian 
church,  and  pave  the  way  for  becoming  "  a  synagogue  of 
Satan." 

The  written  word  of  God  must  be  taken  as  our  guide  in 
everything  that  pertains  to  the  interests  of  the  soul,  in  all 
the  duties  which  we  owe  to  ourselves,  our  fellow-men,  and 
to  God.  And  especially  should  that  word  be  our  guide  in 
all  the  affairs  of  the  Christian  church.  In  the  proper  orga- 
nization,government,and  discipline  of  this  divine  institution, 
are  involved  some  of  the  dearest  interests  of  Christ's  king- 
dom, and  some  of  the  most  important  of  our  relations  to  God 
and  his  people.  And  that  we  may  not  mistake  the  nature 
and  functions,  nor  err  in  the  management  of  this  institution, 
the  great  Author  of  it  has  given  us  his  word,  and  in  it,  all 
the  instructions  which  we  need  for  our  guidance.  It  is  not 
claimed,  however,  that  everything  pertaining  to  the  form 
and  polity  of  a  Christian  church  is  definitely  settled  in  the 
Scriptures,  so  that  no  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  circum- 
stances, and  no  room  left  for  the  exercise  of  judgment.  As 
another  has  remarked,  "  the  religion  of  the  Bible  is  not  ap- 
pointed for  stocks  or  brutes,  but  for  human  beings,  who  are 
suited  to  the  service  of  God,  and  are  bound  by  the  dictates 
of  natural  conscience  to  discharge  that  service ;  and  as  they 
are  social  beings,  to  do  it  in  the  way  of  united  worship. 
But  this  fact  does  not  authorize  men  to  organize  a  church 
state  after  the  pattern  of  their  own  wisdom,  when  there  is 
one  appointed  by  special  revelation,  any  more  than  it 
authorizes  them  to  institute  and  promulgate  a  system  of 
doctrines  of  their  own  devising,  either  to  improve  or  sup- 
plant the  Scriptural  system,  because,  without  divine  reve- 
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lation,  the  light  of  nature  gives  some  faint  glimmerings  of 
truth  and  duty."  While  Christianity  supposes  men  to  be 
endowed  with  understanding,  reason,  and  conscience,  the 
Author  of  Christianity  has  also  given  us  his  written  word, 
and  hi  it,  certain  "  general  outlines  of  ecclesiastical  polity, 
from  which,  so  far  as  they  are  clear  and  plain,  we  are  not 
at  liberty  to  depart."  And  this  leads  us  to  notice  another 
important  element  in  that  system  of  which  we  speak,  viz. 

III.  Every  true  Christian  church  must  be  subject  to 
Christ  as  its  Supreme  Head  and  Lawgiver.  He  is 
"the  chief  corner  stone."  To  him  we  trace  all  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Apostles  and  prophets.  "  He  is  before  all 
things,  and  by  him  all  things  consist;  and  lie  is  the 
head  of  the  body,  the  church;  who  is  the  beginning, 
the  first-born  from  the  dead  ;  that  in  all  things  he  might 
have  the  pre-eminence.  For  it  pleased  the  Father  that  in 
him  should  all  fullness  dwell."  Christ  is  entitled  to  su- 
preme authority  over  his  church  by  virtue  of  the  faithful- 
ness and  affeetion  which  he  has  ever  shown  towards  it. 
"  Moses  verily  was  faithful  in  all  his  house,  as  a  servant,  for 
a  testimony  of  those  things  which  were  to  be  spoken  after ; 
but  Christ  as  a  son  over  his  own  house ;  whose  house  are 
we,  if  we  hold  fast  the  confidence  and  the  rejoicing  of  the 
hope  firm  unto  the  end."  Christ  is  entitled  to  supreme 
authority  over  his  church  by  virtue  of  his  sovereign  right  to 
the  persons  who  compose  it.  He  has  bought  them  by  his 
own  blood  ;  he  has  conquered  them  by  his  Spirit ;  more- 
over the  Father  gave  them  to  him. 

This  authority  is  not  only  due  to  Christ,  and  ascribed  to 
him  in  the  Scriptures  ;  but  it  is  fully  secured  to  him,  and 
to  him  alone,  so  that  none  can  ever  wrest  it  from  him,  or 
rightfully  share  it  with  him.  This  is  one  of  the  last  truths 
which  he  uttered  before  leaving  this  world  for  his  abode  on 
high.  "  And  Jesus  came  and  spake  unto  them,  saying, 
All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth."  Yea, 
long  before  he  became  incarnate,  and  dwelt  among  men, 
both  he  and  they  were  assured  that  this  supreme  authority 
should  ever  be  his.  "  For  unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us 
a  son  is  given,  and  the  government  shall  be  upon  his 
shoulder ;  and  his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Coun- 
sellor, The  mighty  God,  The  everlasting  Father,  The 
Prince  of  Peace.  Of  the  increase  of  his  government  and 
peace  there  shall  be  no  end,  upon  the  throne  of  David, 
and  upon  his  kingdom,  to  order  it,  and  to  establish  it  with 


judgment  and  with  justice,  from  henceforth  even  for  ever'." 
"  There  is,  indeed,"   as  another  has  said,   "  a  derivation 
of  power  and  authority  from   Christ  to   others;   but  it  ex- 
tends no  furtherysave  only  that  they  shall  direct,  teach  and 
command  those  to  whom  they   are  sent  to  do  and  observe 
what  he  hath  commanded."    Or  in  the  language  of  another: 
"Inspiration  itself  conferred  on  the  Apostles  no  magiste- 
rial authority.     All  they  could  do  was  to  teach  and  incul- 
cate the  will  of  Christ."    "  It  is  the  mind  and  will  of  Christ 
that  immediately  affects  the  consciences  of  believers  unto 
obedience,  by  what  way  or  means  soever  the  knowledge  of 
it  be  communicated  unto  them   in  Scripture,  either  by  ex- 
press words,  or  by  just  consequence  fi*om  what  is  so  ex- 
pressed.      Wherefore,    the  example   and  practice    of  the 
Apostles  in  the  erection  of  churches,  in  the  appointment  of 
officers  and  rulers  in  them,  in  directions  for  their  working, 
order,  administration  of  censures,  and  all  other  holy  things, 
are  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  mind  and  will  of  Christ 
about  them.      We  do  not  say  that,  in  themselves,  they  are 
institutions  and  appointments,  but   they   infallibly   declare 
what  is  so,  or  the  mind  of  Christ  concerning  those  things. 
Nor  can  this  be  questioned  without  a  denial  of  their  infalli- 
bility, faithfulness,  and  divine  authority. "#      And  this  pre- 
pares us  to  notice  another  characteristic  of  the  Scriptural 
church  economy,  viz. 

IV.  Under  Christ  as  Head  and  his  word  as  guide,  each 
particular  church — each  association  of  believers  in  Christ, 
meeting  statedly  in  one  place  for  worship,  is  complete  tn 

ITSELF,  AND  PROPERLY  VESTED  WITH  ALL  THE  RIGHTS  AND 
PRIVILEGES    OF    A   POPULAR    SELF-GOVER*NMENT.       Slicll  Was 

the  church  of  Ephesus,  to  which  the  Apostle,  speaking  of 
Christ,  says:  "In  whom  ye  also  are  builded  together  for  an 
habitation  of  God."  They  were  "builded  together,"  a  church 
separate  and  complete  in  themselves.  As  such  they  were 
addressed  by  Christ,  after  his  ascension  to  glor}^  writing  to 
them  through  John,  as  amanuensis,  in  the  isle  of  Patmos. 
And  in  the  same  country  there  were  other  similar  churches, 
each  in  itself  complete  and  distinct,  like  that  of  Ephesus. 
Our  Saviour's  separate  and  distinct  addresses  recognize  an 
individuality  in  each.  He  speaks  of  them,  not  as  the  Es- 
tablished Asiatic  church,  not  the  one   church   of  Asia,  but 


*  Dr.  Owen's  Original  of  Evangelical  Churches^ 
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the  seven  churches;  one  here,  and  another  therp,  and  still 
another  in  another  place  ;  each  complete  in  itself,  and  res- 
ponsible for  its  life  and  character,  not  to  one  another,  but 
to  himself  alone.  And  such  were  all  the  churches  of  which 
Christ  and  the  Apostles  speak,  save  when  they  speak  of  the 
one  universal  church,  which  had  no  social  compact,  no  by- 
law, nor  earthly  organization.  Of  such  a  thing  as  an  eccle- 
siastical diocese,  a  national  church,  a  provincial  church,  a 
confederate  denominational  church  consisting:  of  different 
congregations  united  under  a  common  government,  the 
Apostles  give  us  no  instance  nor  conception.  Whenever 
the  New  Testament  speaks  of  a  church  in  a  Christian 
sense,  with  the  above  exception,  it  "always  denotes  a  per- 
fectly local  institution.  There  is  a  church  in  Jerusalem, 
and  there  are  churches  in  Judea.  There  is  a  church  in 
Corinth,  and  another  church,  hard  by,  in  Cenchrea  ;  but  no 
such  thing  as  an  aggregate  or  comprehensive  church  of 
Achaia.  There  is  a  church  at  Philippi,  and  another  at 
Thessalonica;  and  there  are  'the  churches  of  Macedonia  ;' 
but  we  find  no  such  thing  as  an  inclusive  or  general  church 
of  the  province  of  Macedonia.  Antioch,  the  metropolis 
of  Syria,  has  a  church  ;  but  in  Syria,  the  province,  there 
are  churches.  Different  sorts  of  churches  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  New  Testament :  there  are  '  churches  of 
the  Gentiles,'  as  well  as  *  churches  in  Judea  '  full  of  ten- 
dencies to  Judaism  ;  and  many  are  the  indications  that  no 
absolute  uniformity  of  churches  so  different  in  their  origin 
and  their  special  sympathies,  was  attained  or  attempted. 
Yet  we  have  no  hint  of  anything  like  a  sectarian  ecclesias- 
ticism  to  aggravate  and  perpetuate  the  diversity — no  hint 
of  anything  like  an  aggregate  church  of  the  Gentiles  on  the 
one  hand,  with  an  aggregate  and  organized  church  of  the 
circumcision  on  the  other."* 

That  each  individual  church  has  the  right  and  power  to 
govern  itself,  choose  its  own  officers,  admit  and  exclude 
members,  and  enact  all  things  necessary  to  its  well-being, 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Christ,  is  evident  from  seve- 
ral considerations.  The  absence  of  definite,  positive  pre- 
cepts, giving  the  government  of  the  church  over  to  others, 
or  into  the  hands  of  one  or  two  of  its  own  members,  natu- 
rally leaves  it  in    the  hands  of  the    whole    brotherhood. 


*  I)r,  Bacon,  New  Enirlander.  vol.  xiv.,  pp.  23.  21. 


Again,  that  the  government  of  a  Christian  church  should 
be  of  a  popular  character,  is  clear  from  its  very  nature  as  a 
voluntary  association.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  '*  that 
the  Greek  word  ekklesia,  which  we  translate  church,  was 
the  peculiar  term  used  to  denote  the  general  assembly  of 
the  people  in  the  old  democracies,  and  that  it  essentially 
expresses  a  popularly  constituted  meeting."*  A  govern- 
ment of  this  kind  is  also  in  strict  harmony  with  the  free- 
dom and  simplicity  which  characterize  all  the  teachings  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  mark  the  essence  of  the  whole 
Christian  system. 

Again,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  with  Neander, 
Whately,f  Coleman,  and  other  writers  of  the  highest  cha- 
racter, that  the  organization  of  the  primitive,  Apostolical 
churches  was  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the  Jewish 
synagogue.  As  the  writer  Inst  named  remarks:  "  Vvrith 
the  temple  service  and  the  Mosaic  ritual,  Christianity  had 
no  affinity.  The  sacrificial  offerings  of  the  temple,  and  the 
Levitical  priesthood,  it  abolished.  But  in  the  synagogue- 
worship,  the  followers  of  Christ  found  a  more  congenial  in- 
stitution. It  invited  them  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  to  prayer.  It  gave  them  liberty  of  speech  in  exhor- 
tation and  in  worshipping  and  praising  God.  The  rules 
and  government  of  the  synagogue,  while  they  offered  little, 


*  Edinburgh  Review,  Baudry's  Selections,  v,,  p.  319. 
f  It  is  probable  that  one  cause,  humanly  speaking,  why  we  find 
in  the  sacred  books  less  information  concerning*  the  Christian  min- 
istry, and  the  constitution  of  church-government,  than  we  otherwise 
might  have  found,  is  that  these  institutions  had  less  of  novelty  than 
some  would  at  first  suppose,  and  that  many  portions  of  them  did 
not  wholly  originate  with  the  Apostles.  It  appears  highly  pro- 
bable— I  might  say  morally  certain — that  wherever  a  Jewish  syna- 
gogue existed,  that  was  brought, — the  whole,  or  the  chief  part  of  it, 
— to  embrace  the  Gospel,  the  Apostles  did  not,  there,  so  much  form 
a  Christian  Church  (or  congregation,  ekklesia,)  as  make  an  existing 
congregation  Christian;  by  introducing  the  Christian  sacraments 
and  worship,  and  establishing  whatever  regulations  were  requisite 
for  the  newly-adopted  faith  ;  leaving  the  machinery  (if  I  may  so 
speak)  of  government,  unchanged  ;  the  rulers  of  synagogues,  elders, 
and  other  officers,  (whether  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical,  or  both,) 
being  already  provided  in  the  existing  institutions.  And  it  is  likely 
that  several  of  the  earliest  Christian  churches  did  originate  in  this 
way  ;  that  is,  that  they  were  converted  synagogues  •  which  became 
Christian  churches  as  soon  as  the  members,  or  the  main  part  of  the 
members,  acknowledged  Jesus  as  the  Messiah."  —  Kingdom  of 
Christ,  Essay  ii ,  §  9. 
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comparatively,  to  excite  the  pride  of  office  and  of  power, 
commended  themselves  the  more  to  the  humble  believer  in 
Christ.  The  synagogue  was  endeared  to  the  devout  Jew 
by  sacred  associations  and  tender  recollections.  It  was 
near  at  hand,  and  not,  like  the  temple,  afar  off.  He  went 
but  seldom  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  only  on  great  occasions 
joined  in  the  rites  of  the  temple-service.  But  in  the  syna- 
gogue he  paid  his  constant  devotions  to  the  God  of  his 
fathers.  It  met  his  eye  in  every  place.  It  was  constantly 
before  him,  and  from  infancy  to  hoary  age  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  repair  to  that  hallowed  place  of  worship,  to  listen 
to  the  reading  of  the  sacred  books,  to  pray  and  sing  praises 
to  the  God  of  Israel.  In  accordance  with  pious  usage, 
therefore,  the  Apostles  continued  to  frequent  the  synagogues 
of  the  Jews."* 

The  Scriptures  sometimes  apply  the  name  synagogue  to 
the  public  assemblies  of  the  early  Christians.  The  forms 
of  worship  were  much  the  same  in  each  ;  and  many  of  the 
names  given  to  office-bearers  in  the  church  were  the  same 
as  in  the  synagogue.  Here,  then,  we  are  " presented  with 
an  important  fact  in  the  organization  of  the  primitive 
churches,  strongly  illustrative  of  the  popular  character  of 
their  constitution  and  government.  The  synagogue  was, 
essentially,  a  popular  assembly,  invested  with  the  rights, 
and  possessing  the  powers,  which  are  essential  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  religious  liberty.  Their  government  was  volun- 
tary, elective,  free  ;  and  administered  by  rulers  or  elders 
elected  by  the  people.  The  ruler  of  the  synagogue  was 
the  moderator  of  the  college  of  elders,  but  only  primus 
inter  pares,  holding  no  official  rank  above  them.  The 
people,  as  Vitringa  has  shown,  appointed  their  own  officers 
to  rule  over  them.  They  exercised  the  natural  right  of 
freemen  to  enact  and  execute  their  own  laws, — to  admit 
proselytes, — and  to  exclude,  at  pleasure,  unworthy  mem- 
bers from  their  communion.  Theirs  was  '  a  democratical 
form  of  government,'  and  is  so  described  by  one  of  the 
most  able  expounders  of  the  constitution  of  the  primitive 
churches.f  Like  their  prototype,  therefore,  the  primitive 
churches  also  embodied  the  principle  of  a  popular  govern- 
ment and  of  enlightened  religious  liberty. "J 


*  Apostolical  and  Primitive  Church,  pp.  39,  40. 

t  Rothe. 
t  Coleman's  Apost.  and  Prim.  Church,  pp.  45,  AG. 
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The  competency  of  each  particular  church  to  choose  its 
own  officers,  discipline  its  members,  and  exercise  all  the 
powers  which  belong  to  a  distinct  popular  assembly,  sub- 
ject to  the  authority  of  Christ,  is  clearly  taught  by  Scripture 
precedents  and  precepts.  It  is  involved  in  the  message  of 
commendation  which  Christ  sent  from  heaven,  by  the  hand 
of  John,  to  the  church  of  Ephesus.  Certain  men,  as  we 
learn  from  the  book  of  Revelation,  made  their  appearance 
in  that  church,  claiming  to  be  Apostles.  Whether  they 
laid  claim  to  that  rank  and  authority  on  the  ground  of 
having  been  called  of  God,  as  Paul  was,  or  on  the  ground 
of  ordination  and  regular  succession,  does  not  appear. 
Neither  does  that  point  affect  the  question.  It  is  sufficient 
for  us  to  know  that  the  church  of  Ephesus  claimed  the 
right  and  power  to  put  these  men  on  trial  ;  and  approve  or 
reject  them,  according  as  they  should  find  them  worthy  or 
unworthy  of  their  confidence.  And  for  the  exercise  of  this 
high  prerogative,  that  church  had  the  express  approbation 
of  Christ,  when  he  says  to  them  :  "  I  know  thy  works,  and 
thy  labor,  and  thy  patience,  and  how  thou  canst  not  bear  them 
which  are  evil :  and  thou  hast  tried  them  which  say  they 
are  Apostles,  and  are  not,  and  hast  found  them  liars." 
The  exercise  of  this  power  on  the  part  of  the  Ephesian 
church  was  also  in  accordance  with  Paul's  exhortation  to 
the  brethren  of  the  church  at  Rome,  to  hold  their  teachers 
under  watch  and  discipline,  where  he  says  :  "  Now  I  be- 
seech you,  brethren,  mark  them  which  cause  divisions  and 
offences  contrary  to  the  doctrine  which  ye  have  learned, 
and  avoid  them." 

Again,  when  a  new  Apostle  was  to  be  chosen,  to  fill 
the  place  of  the  traitor  Judas,  the  election  was  submitted 
to  the  "  men  and  brethren,"  the  whole  brotherhood  of  the 
church  at  Jerusalem.  •  And  if  the  election  of  a  man  to  an 
extraordinary  office,  as  that  of  an  Apostle,  be  referred  to 
the  brotherhood  of  a  church,  much  more  the  election  of 
their  own  ordinary  officers,  their  deacons,  delegates,  and 
elders  or  ministers.  And  so  it  was.  Take,  for  example, 
the  case  of  electing  seven  deacons  in  the  church  at  Jeru- 
salem. "  The  proposition  originated  with  the  Apostles. 
It  was  received  with  approbation  by  the  whole  multitude, 
who  immediately  proceeded  to  make  the  election,  by  a 
united  and  public  vote.  The  order  of  the  transaction  is 
very  clearly  marked.  The  Apostles  propose  to  '  the  mul- 
titude of  the  disciples'  the  appointment  of  seven.     The 
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proposal  is  favorably  received  by  the  whole  multitude,  who 
accordingly  proceed  to  the  choice  of  the  proposed  num- 
ber, and  set  them  before  the  Apostles,  not  to  ratify  the 
election,  but  to  induct  them  into  office  by  the  laying-  on  of 
hands.  This  election  is  clearly  set  forth  as  the  act  of  the 
whole  assembly,  and  is  so  universally  admitted  to  have 
been  made  by  a  popular  vote,  that  it  may  be  passed  without 
further  remark."* 

In  like  manner  the  delegates  of  the  churches,  the  fellow- 
laborers  and  assistants  of  the  Apostles,  were  evidently 
appointed  by  the  vote  of  the  church.  To  one  of  this  class 
the  Apostle  refers,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  where 
he  says  :  "  And  we  have  sent  with  him  the  brother,  whose 
praise  is  in  the  gospel  throughout  all  the  churches  ;  and 
not  that  only,  but  who  was  also  chosen  of  the  churches  to 
travel  with  us." 

That  Presbyters,  or  ministers  as  we  call  them,  "  were 
elected  by  the  church,  is  a  fair  inference  from  the  examples 
that  have  already  been  given.  If  the  Apostles  submitted 
to  the  church  the  election  of  one  of  their  own  number  as 
an  extraordinary  and  temporary  minister,  much  more  may 
they  be  supposed  to  have  submitted  to  the  same  body  the 
election  of  their  ordinary  pastors  and  teachers,  the  Presby- 
ters." Such  is  the  just  conclusion  of  Coleman  ;  and  in  this 
he  is  sustained  by  the  ablest  historians  of  the  church — Mo- 
sheim,  Neander,  and  Rothe.  "  That  the  Presbyters  of 
the  primitive  church  of  Jerusalem,"  says  Mosheim,  "  were 
elected  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  cannot,  I  think,  well 
be  doubted  by  any  one  who  shall  have  duly  considered  the 
prudence  and  moderation  discovered  by  the  Apostles  in 
tilling  up  the  vacancy  in  their  own  number,  and  in  appoint- 
ing curators  or  guardians  for  the  poor."  "  Inasmuch," 
says  Neander,  "as  the  Apostles  submitted  the  appointment 
of  the  deacons  to  the  vote  of  the  church,  and  that  of  the 
delegates  who  should  acqompany  them  in  the  name  of  the 

*  It  is  impossible  that  there  should  be  a  more  evident  convincing 
instance  and  example  of  the  free  choice  of  ecclesiastical  officers  by 
the  multitude  or  fraternity  of  the  church,  than  is  given  us  herein. 
Nor  was  there  any  ground  or  reason  why  this  order  and  process 
should  be  observed,  why  the  Apostles  would  not  themselves  nomi- 
nate and  appoint  persons,  whom  they  saw  and  knew  meet  for  this 
office  to  receive  it,  but  that  it  was  the  right  and  liberty  of  the 
people,  according  to  the  mind  of  Christ,  to  choose  their  own  officers, 
which  they  would  not  abridge  or  infringe." — Owerts  Gospel  Church, 
chap.  iv. 
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churches,  we  may  infer  that  a  similar  course  was  pur- 
sued also  in  the  appointment  of  other  officers  of  the 
church." 

The  examples  to  which  we  have  referred  have  respect, 
chiefly,  to  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  But  as  the  churches 
in  other  places  were  doubtless  organized  in  substantially 
the  same  manner,  and  governed  by  the  same  general  laws, 
we  may  infer  that  their  mode  of  appointing  officers  would 
not  differ  essentially  from  that  which  obtained  at  Jerusalem. 
As  Gieseler  remarks :  "  The  new  churches  every  where 
formed  themselves  on  the  model  of  the  mother  church  at 
Jerusalem."  So  Mosheim  :  "  Since  all  these  churches  were 
constituted  and  formed  after  the  model  of  that  which  was 
planted  at  Jerusalem,  a  review  of  the  constitution  and  re- 
gulations of  this  one  church  alone  will  enable  us  to  form  a 
tolerably  accurate  conception  of  the  form  and  discipline  of 
all  these  primitive  Christian  assemblies." 

And  as  in  the  choice  of  officers,  so  in  the  discipline  of  the 
primitive  churches,  the  power  was  primarily  vested  in  the 
whole  body  of  the  brotherhood.  This,  our  Saviour  teaches, 
when  he  gives  instructions  that  in  case  private  remon- 
strance with  an  offending  brother,  should  fail  to  reclaim 
him,  the  difficulty  should  be  brought  before  the  church. 
"  But  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the  church,  let  him  be  unto 
thee  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican."  The  same  prin- 
ciple is  laid  down  by  Paul,  in  his  instructions  to  the  Corin- 
thians, respecting  an  offender  in  that  Church.  "  For  I 
verily,  as  absent  in  body,  but  present  in  spirit,  have  judged 
already,  as  though  I  were  present,  concerning  him  that 
hath  so  done  this  deed  ;  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  when  ye  are  gathered  together,  and  my  spirit,  with 
the  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  deliver  such  an  one 
unto  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit 
may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  Here  it  is 
plain  that  the  decision  was  to  be  made  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  when  the  church  was  "  gathered  together  ;"  and  to 
be  made  by  the  church,  Paul  being  absent  in  body,  but 
present  in  spirit,  as  if  acting  together  with  them.  As 
Neander  says,  in  reference  to  this  case :  "  When  the 
Apostle  speaks  of  an  excommunication  from  the  church, 
he  regards  himself  as  united  in  spirit  with  the  whole  church, 
setting  forth  the  rule,  that  their  action  is  requisite  in  all 
such  cases  of  general  interest."  Paul  goes  on  to  say  again, 
that  it  belongs  not  to  him  to  judge  in  such  cases.     "  For 
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what  have  I  to  do,"  says  he,  "  to  judge  them  also  that  are 
without?  do  not  ye  judge  them  that  are  within?  But 
them  that  are  without  God  will  judge.  Therefore,  put 
away  from  among  yourselves  that  wicked  person."  The 
censure  here  reflected  by  Paul  upon  the  church  of  Corinth, 
for  having  tolerated  the  offender  so  long,  shows  that  upon 
them  rested  the  responsibility  of  disciplining  the  church, 
and  keeping  it  pure. 

In  his  second  Epistle  to  that  church,  Paul  refers  to  the 
same  case  again,  and  speaks  of  the  excommunication  as  an 
act  of  the  church,  or  at  least  the  majority  of  the  church, 
"  the  many,"  when  he  says  :  "  Sufficient  to  such  a  man  is 
this  punishment,  which  was  inflicted  of  many."  And  now, 
since  the  man  had  reformed  and  shown  penitence,  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  the  church  to  restore  him.  Paul  does 
not  undertake  to  do  this  for  them;  but  exhorts  the  Corinthi- 
ans to  do  it  themselves;  and  signifies  his  readiness  to  assent 
to  their  decision,  saying :  "  To  whom  ye  forgive  anything, 
I  forgive  also." 

The  power  and  duty  of  the  church  to   discipline  its 
offending  members,  are  further  shown  from  the  Apostle's 
exhortation  to  the  Corinthians  to  separate   from   them  any 
other   immoral    person,    whether   he   be    a  fornicator,    or 
covetous,  or  an  idolater,  or  a  railer,  or  a  drunkard,  or  an 
extortioner.     To  the  church  of  the  Thessalonians  he  says  : 
"  If  any  man  obey  not  our  word  by  this  Epistle,  note  that 
man,  and  have  no   fellowship  with   him,   that  he  may  be 
ashamed.      Yet  count  him  not  as  an  enemy,  but  admonish 
him  as  a  brother."     To  the  Galatians,  he  gives  exhortation 
to  restore,  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  one  who  may  have 
been  overtaken  in  a  fault.     "  Now,  this   right  of  judging 
and  acting,  both  in  the  expulsion  of  the  immoral,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  penitent,   obviously  vests  in  those  who 
hold  it,  the  power  of  ecclesiastical  censure.     It  was,  there- 
fore, the  privilege  of  the  Apostolical  church  to  administer 
its  own  discipline  by  a  free  and  public  decision  in  its  own 
body — a  right  which  accords  with  every  just  principle  of 
religious  liberty,  while   it  clearly   illustrates  the  popular 
character    of    the    primitive    constitution    of  the   church. 
For,  as  in  their  elections,   so  in  their  discipline,  the  Apos- 
tolical  churches   were    doubtless   in    harmony    one   with 
another,  and  may  justly  be  presumed  to  have  observed  the 
same  rules  of  fellowship.     Based  on  the  same  principles, 
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and  governed  by  similar  laws,   one  example  may  suffice  to 
illustrate  the  policy  of  all."* 

We  have  spoken  of  the  power  of  each  church  to  choose 
its  own  officers  ;  and  before  passing  to  another  characte- 
ristic of  the  Christian  church,  it  may  be  proper  in  this 
connection,  and  especially  on  this  occasion,  to  remark 
briefly  upon  the  different  orders  of  church  officers  and  their 
functions. 

In  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  Paul  speaks  of  Apostles, 
prophets,   evangelists,   pastors  and   teachers,  as  given  by 
Christ  to  men,    ■■  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry,   for   the   edifying  of  the  body  of 
Christ."     The  office  of  Apostle,  in  its  high,  peculiar  sense, 
that  is,  so  far  as  it  differed  from  that  of  any  ordinary  minis- 
ter, was  temporary,  and   ceased  in  the  primitive  age  to  ex- 
ist.    The  same  is  true  of  the  prophets.     If  the  office  of 
evangelist  is  still  continued,  it  must  be  sought  in  that  of 
a  mere  missionary,  or  a  minister  who   has  no  organic  re- 
lation as  an  office-bearer  in  a  particular  church ;  but  serves 
as  a  preacher   of  the  gospel  in  the  church  universal,  and 
especially  among  the  heathen.    There  remain,  then,  of  this 
enumeration,  only   pastors  and  teachers,  which   evidently 
form  but  one  order.     These  are  generally  known  to  us  by 
the  name  of  ministers  of  the  gospel,  though  called  bishops 
or  overseers,  and  elders  or  presbyters,   in  the  Scriptures.-)- 
Churches  of  Jewish  origin  generally  spoke  of  their  minis- 
ter as  an  elder,   being  already  accustomed  to  that  name  in 
their  synagogues  ;  while  the  Grentile  churches  often  spoke 
of  their  minister  as  a  bishop   or  overseer,  that  being  the 
name  of  an  office-bearer  with  which  they  were  previously 
acquainted  in  the   Athenian  state.      The   Scriptures   use 
these   terms  interchangeably  as  synonymous,  to  designate 
that  class  of  men  whom  we  call  ministers. 

The  only  other  order  of  permanent  church  officers,  which 
we  find  recognized  in  the   Scriptures  of  the  New  Testa- 

*  Coleman's  Apost.  and  Prim.  Church,  p.  94. 
f  As  the  primitive  churches  eventually  became  corrupt,  the  term 
bishop  began  to  lose  its  proper  Scriptural  import,  and  at  length  be- 
came the  title  of  an  ecclesiastico-political  and  civil  functionary, 
distinguished  for  hostility  to  freedom  of  thought  and  to  the  religion 
of  faith.  Hence  many  of  the  Protestant  churches,  after  the  Refor- 
mation, finding  this  term  associated,  in  popular  use,  with  the  most 
hated  Papal  corruptions  and  abuses,  naturally  discarded  it,  and  em- 
ployed the  more  generic  term  minister,  or  the  more  metaphoric, 
poetic  term,  pastor,  in  its  place. 
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ment,  is  that  of  deacons;  who,  besides  attending  to  the 
secular  affairs  of  the  church,  the  business  for  which  they 
were  primarily  appointed,  may  also  aid  the  minister  with 
their  advice  ;  take  the  lead  of  meetings  in  his  absence  ;  and 
hold  religious  service  in  destitute  neighbourhoods,  accord- 
ing to  the  advice  of  the  church  or  the  exigences  of  the 
case. 

That  these  two  orders  of  church  officers,  ministers  and 
deacons,  are  all  which  the  Scriptures  recognize  as  usual 
and  necessary,  and  designed  to  be  permanent,  is  evident 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  often  referred  to  by 
the  sacred  writers.  In  his  Epistle  to  Timothy,  Paul  gives 
special  instruction  in  respect  to  the  character  and  duties 
of  these  two  classes,  but  makes  no  allusion  to  the  existence 
of  any  other.  So,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  he 
addresses  himself  to  all  the  saints,  the  bishops,  and  deacons. 

Had  there  been  a  third  order,  it  would  seem  that  we 
should  have  had  some  notice  of  it  in  these  formal  addresses 
to  all  the  parts  of  a  church,  and  especially  in  those  instruc- 
tions which  were  designed  for  the  guidance  of  its  office- 
bearers. In  the  absence  of  reference  to  a  third  order,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  we  must  conclude  that  it  had  no 
existence  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and  that  the  New 
Testament  gives  it  no  sanction  in  any  subsequent  age. 

Before  dismissing  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  will  notice 
a  few  facts  concerning  the  ministry  as  we  find  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  church  of  Ephesus,  which  church  we  have 
taken  as  the  basis  of  our  present  discourse.  And  the  first 
fact  which  presents  itself,  is,  that  the  Ephesian  church  had 
a  plurality  of  ministers  ;  we  know  not  how  many,  but  they 
are  spoken  of  in  the  plural  number.  Thus  we  are  told 
that  Paul  sent  from  Miletus  to  Ephesus,  and  "  called  the 
elders  of  the  church."  It  may  have  been  common  for  the 
primitive  churches,  especially  those  which  were  large,  to 
have  each  a  plurality  of  ordained  elders.  Such  is  the  opi- 
nion of  Dr.  Davidson  ;  and  he  thinks  such  an  arrangement 
would  be  useful  at  the  present  day.*  Indeed,  it  is  not  un- 
common, now,  for  two  pastors  to  be  associated  in  the 
charge  of  one  church,  in  some  of  our  New  England  cities ; 
and  such  instances  will  doubtless  multiply  as  the  size  and 
ability  of  the  churches  increase. 

Another  fact,  which  we  notice  in  respect  to  the  elders  of 

*  Eccl.  Polity  of  the  New  Test,  unfolded  by  S.  Davidson,  LL.D. 
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the  Ephesian  church,  is,  that  they  were  all  overseers  or 
bishops.  So  the  Apostle  calls  them,  in  his  charge  to  take 
heed  to  themselves  and  to  all  the  flock,  using  the  terms 
bishop  and  elder  interchangeably,  and  making  no  distinction 
of  rank  among  them.  The  Apostle  also  speaks  of  them  as 
set  over,  or  rather  in  the  church — so  the  original — by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  "  This  may  refer,"  as  Hackett  says,  "to  their 
having  been  chosen  under  the  direction  of  the  Spirit,  or 
to  their  having  been  qualified  for  their  office  by  the  Spirit." 
As  the  Apostle  says  to  the  Corinthians  :  "  For  to  one  is 
given,  by  the  Spirit,  the  word  of  wisdom  ;  to  another  the 
word  of  knowledge,  by  the  same  Spirit."  As  to  the  par- 
ticular manner  in  which  these  elders  were  chosen,  we  have 
nothing  definite  ;  but  of  the  general  power  of  each  church 
to  choose  its  own  officers  we  have  already  spoken,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  these  elders  were  chosen  by  the 
church  during  Paul's  three  years'  residence  among  them  ; 
for  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  Apostle  would  labor 
there  so  long  without  calling  their  attention  to  this 
subject. 

As  called  of  God,  and  qualified  by  his  Spirit,  these 
Ephesian  ministers  were  authorized  to  preach  the  gospel 
in  the  church  universal,  and  to  all  men,  wherever  they 
could  find  hearers.  As  chosen  by  the  brotherhood  of  the 
Ephesian  church  to  be  pastors  and  presiding  officers — 
bishops  and  elders — in  that  particular  church,  and  having 
accepted  the  appointment,  it  was  both  their  right  and  duty 
to  preach  in  that  church,  preside  over  its  religious  assem- 
blies, and  labor  to  build  it  up  in  the  faith  and  order  of  the 
gospel.  To  "  watch,"  "  to  feed  the  church  of  God,"  to 
"  take  heed  unto  themselves,  and  to  all  the  flock,"  was  the 
affectionate  charge  which  the  Apostle  gave  them,  as  he 
bade  them  farewell. 

Another  fact,  which  we  may  notice  in  respect  to  the 
Ephesian  church,  is,  that  it  enjoyed  the  labors  of  Timothy, 
for  a  time  at  least,  and  perhaps  on  several  different  occa- 
sions ;  and  some  have  spoken  of  him  as  the  Bishop  of 
Ephesus.  But  of  this  there  is  no  evidence.  His  office 
was  that  of  an  evangelist.  He  belonged  to  a  particular 
"  class  of  religious  teachers  who  acted  as  assistants  and 
fellow  laborers  of  the  Apostle."  Paul  often  couples  the 
name  of  Timothy  with  his  own,  and  presents  him  to  us  as 
his  travelling  companion.  "  The  Apostle,  just  before  his 
death,  and  long  after  he  is  supposed  to  have  constituted 
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Timothy  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  gives  him  his  true  desig- 
nation,— an  evangelist,  'Do  the  work' — not  of  Bishop, 
but — '  of  an  evangelist.'  "  "  There  is  no  proof,"  says  Dr. 
Dwight,  "  that  Timothy  was  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  or  Titus 
of  Crete,  in  any  sense  ;  much  less  in  the  Diocesan  sense." 
"  Certain  it  is,"  says  Campbell,  "  that  in  the  first  three 
centuries,  neither  Timothy  nor  Titus  is  styled  Bishop  by 
any  writer."  "  Dr.  Whitby,  himself  a  zealous  advocate 
of  Episcopacy,  assures  us  that  he  '  could  find  nothing  in 
any  writer  of  the  first  three  centuries,  concerning  the 
Episcopate  of  Timothy  and  Titus;  nor  any  intimation  that 
they  bore  the  name  of  Bishops.'  " 

Neither  was  the  angel  of  the  church  of  Ephesus  a 
Prelatic  Bishop.  "How  much,"  says  Neander,  "must 
we  assume  as  already  proved,  which  yet  is  entirely  without 
evidence,  in  assigning  to  this  early  period  the  rise  of  such 
a  monarchical  system  of  government,  that  the  Bishop 
alone  can  be  put  in  the  place  of  the  whole  church  !" 
In  this  phraseology  he  recognizes  rather  a  symbolical 
application  of  the  idea  of  guardian  angels,  as  a  repre- 
sentation and  image  of  the  whole  church. 

The  researches  of  Coleman  are  summed  up  in  the 
remark,  "  that  the  angel  of  the  churches,  whatever  view 
we  may  take  of  the  origin  of  the  term,  was  not  the 
representative  of  an  order  or  grade  superior  to  presby- 
ters, but  was  himself  merely  a  presbyter  ;  or,  if  you  please, 
a  Bishop — provided  you  mean  by  it  simply  what  the 
Scriptures  always  mean, — the  pastor  of  a  church,  the 
ordinary  and  only  minister.  The  New  Testament  never 
recognizes  more  than  one  church  in  a  city.  This  fact  of 
itself  precludes  the  supposition  that  the  angel  of  the 
church  could  have  been  a  Diocesan,  having  in  the  same  city 
several  churches  under  his  authority."*  Such,  too,  are  the 
views  of  Origen,  Stuart,  Bengel,  Barnes,  f  and  others  on 
this  point. 

*  Apostolical  and  Primitive  Church,  p.  161. 
f  "It  cannot  be  proved, ''  says  Barnes,  in  his  note  on  Rev.  i.  20, 
"  that  the  reference  is  to  a  prelatical  bishop  presiding  over  a  group 
or  circle  of  churches,  called  a  diocese:  for  (a)  there  is  nothing  in  the 
word  angel,  as  used  in  this  connection,  which  would  be  peculiarly 
applicable  to  such  a  personage — it  being  as  applicable  to  a  pastor  of 
a  single  church  as  to  a  bishop  of  many  churches ;  (b)  there  is  no 
evidence  that  there  were  any  such  groups  of  churches  then  as  con- 
stitute an  episcopal  diocese ;  (c)  the  use  of  the  word  ( church ,'  in 
the  singular,  as  applied  to  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  &c,  rather  implies 
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Neither,  again,  was  the  Apostle  John  a  Diocesan  or 
Prelatic  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  as  some  have  claimed;  though 
he  labored  there  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and 
finally  died  there.  In  fact  «  none  of  the  Apostles,  and  no 
one  of  the  evangelists,  acted  in  the  capacity  of  Bishop  of 
any  church  or  diocese.  In  neither  has  this  higher  order 
any  representation  ;  from  the  office  of  neither  can  any 
argument  be  derived  in  support  of  the  prelatical  doctrine 
of  Episcopal  supremacy  and  Apostolical  succession.'  The 
special  prerogatives  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  mode  and 
object  of  all  their  labors,  are  happily  described  by  Neander; 
and  I  give  the  testimony  of  this  most  able  writer  upon  the 
constitution  of  the  primitive  churches,  as  bearing  alike 
upon  this  particular  point  in  respect  to  John,  and  also 
upon  the  general  completeness,  and  self-governed  cha- 
racter of  each  church,  upon  which  we  were  speaking  when 
we  introduced  these  remarks  upon  the  officers  of  the 
church,  and  the  Ephesian  ministers. 

In  his  commendatory  Introduction  to  Coleman's  "  Con- 
stitution and  Worship  of  the  Apostolical  and  Primitive 
Church,"  Dr.  Neander  very  justly  remarks:  "  In  the  Apos- 
tolical church  there  was  one  office,  which  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  any  other,  and  to  which  none  can  be  made  to 
conform.  This  is  the  office  of  the  Apostles.  They  stand 
as  the  medium  of  communication  between  Christ  and  the 
whole  Christian  church,  to  transmit  his  word  and  his  Spirit 
through  all  ages.  In  this  respect  the  church  will  ever  con- 
tinue to  acknowledge  her  dependence  upon  them,  and  to 
own  their  rightful  authority.  Their  authority  and  power 
can  be  delegated  to  none  other.  But  the  service  which 
the  Apostles  themselves  sought  to  confer,  was  to  transmit 
to  men  the  word  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  and,  by  this 
means,  to  establish  independent  Christian  communities. 
These  communities,  when  once  established,  they  refused  to 
hold  in  a  state   of  slavish   dependence   upon   themselves. 

that  there  was  but  a  single  church  in  each  of  these  cities.  *  *  * 
(g)  the  supposition  that  this  refers  to  prelatical  bishops  is  so  forced 
and  unnatural,  that  many  Episcopalians  are  compelled  to  abandon 
it.  *  *  It  must  refer  to  some  one  who  presided  over  the  church 
as  its  pastor,  and  through  whom  a  message  might  be  properly  sent 
to  the  church.  Thus  understood,  the  pastor,  or  '  angel '  would  be 
regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  church  ;  that  is,  as  delegated 
by  the  church  to  manage  its  affairs,  and  as  the  authorized  person  to 
whom  communications  should  be  made  in  matters  pertaining  to  it — 
as  pastors  are  now." 
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Their  object  was,  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  to  make 
churches  free,  and  independent  of  their  guidance.  To  the 
churches  their  language  was,  '  Ye  beloved,  ye  are  made 
free,  be  ye  the  servants  of  no  man.'  The  churches  were 
taught  to  govern  themselves.  All  the  members  were  made 
to  co-operate  together  as  organs  of  one  Spirit,  in  connection 
with  which  spiritual  gifts  were  imparted  to  each  as  he 
might  need.  Thus  they,  whose  prerogative  it  was  to  rule 
among  the  brethren,  demeaned  themselves  as  the  servants 
of  Christ  and  his  church.  They  acted  in  the  name  of 
Christ  and  his  church,  as  the  organs  of  that  Spirit  with 
which  all  were  inspired,  and  from  which  they  derived  the 
consciousness  of  their  mutual  Christian  fellowship. 

"  The  brethren  chose  their  own  officers  from  among 
themselves.  Or  if,  in  the  first  organization  of  the  churches, 
their  officers  were  appointed  by  the  Apostles,  it  was  with 
the  approbation  of  the  members  of  the  same.  The  general 
concerns  of  the  church  were  managed  by  the  Apostles  in 
connection  with  their  brethren  in  the  church,  to  whom 
they  also  addressed  their  Epistles.  The  earliest  consti- 
tution of  the  church  was  modelled,  for  the  most  part,  after 
that  religious  community  with  which  it  stood  in  closest 
connection,  and  to  which  it  was  most  assimilated — the  Jew- 
ish synagogue.  This,  however,  was  so  modified  as  to  con- 
form to  the  nature  of  the  Christian  community,  and  to  the 
new  and  peculiar  spirit  with  which  it  was  animated." 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  testimony  of  the  able,  impartial 
Mosheim :  "  In  those  primitive  times,"  says  he,  "  each 
Christian  church  was  composed  of  the  people,  the  presid- 
ing officers,  and  the  assistants,  or  deacons  ;  the  highest 
authority  was  in  the  people,  or  the  whole  body  of  Chris- 
tians ;  for  even  the  Apostles  themselves  inculcated,  by 
their  example,  that  nothing  of  moment  was  to  be  done,  or 
determined  upon,  but  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of 
the  brotherhood.  The  assembled  people,  therefore,  elected 
their  own  rulers  and  teachers,  or  by  their  authoritative 
consent  received  them  when  nominated  to  them.  They 
also,  by  their  suffrages,  rejected  or  confirmed  the  laws  that 
were  proposed  by  their  rulers  in  their  assemblies  ;  they  ex- 
cluded profligate  and  lapsed  brethren,  or  restored  them  ; 
they  decided  the  controversies  that  arose."  Such  was  their 
order  for  nearly  two  centuries.  "  During  the  greater  part 
of  this  (the  second)  century,"  remarks  Mosheim  again, 
"  all  the  churches  continued  to  be,  as  at  first,  independent 
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of  each  other,  or  were  connected  by  no  associations  or  con- 
federations. Each  church  was  a  kind  of  little  independent 
republic,  governed  by  its  own  laws,  which  were  enacted, 
or  at  least  sanctioned,  by  the  people." 

But  though  each  Christian  congregation,  meeting  sta- 
tedly in  one  place  for  worship,  was  a  true  church,  distinct 
and  complete  in  itself,  yet  it  was  not  isolated,  nor  wanting 
in  kindly  moral  relations  and  Christian  sympathy  with  sis- 
ter churches.     Hence,  we  remark  again  : 

V.     The   Scriptural     economy    of    Christian    churches 

GIVES    US    A     PATTERN     FOR     THEIR     UNITY,     FELLOWSHIP, 

and  co-operation.  In  its  union  to  Christ,  as  sole  Head 
of  the  church  universal,  the  church  of  Ephesus  was  united 
to  all  the  members  cf  his  body.  He  is  "  the  chief  corner- 
stone in  whom  all  the  building,  fitly  framed  together, 
groweth  unto  an  holy  temple  in  the  Lord."  The  church  of 
Ephesus  was  a  company  of  "  fellow-citizens  with  the 
saints,"  and  a  constituent  member  "  of  the  household  of 
God."  They  were  on  an  equality  with  other  churches. 
They  were  taught  by  the  Apostles  that  "  There  is  one 
body  and  one  Spirit,  even  as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of 
your  calling  ;  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God 
and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in 
you  all."  They  were  also  exhorted  to  "  keep  the  unity  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace." 

Not  an  earthly  headship,  nor  an  ecclesiastical  confede- 
ration, nor  an  outward  uniformity  of  any  kind,  but  a 
mutual  moral  likeness  and  attachment,  and  a  common  sub- 
ordination of  all  to  God,  were  the  burden  of  those  affect- 
ing petitions  which  the  incarnate  Son  offered  to  the  Father 
in  behalf  of  his  people,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from 
earth  to  heaven,  when  he  said  :  "  Holy  Father,  keep  through 
thine  own  name  those  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  that  they 
may  be  one,  as  we  are.  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but 
for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on  me  through  their 
word ;  that  they  all  may  be  one  ;  as  thou,  Father,  art  in 
me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us  ;  that 
the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  seat  me.  And  the 
glory  which  thou  gavest  me  I  have  given  them  ;  that  they 
may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one,  I  in  them,  and  thou  in 
me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one."  Such  is  the 
union  which  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles 
enjoin  upon  all  Christians  and   all  Christian  churches — an 
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union  of  Spirit  and  not  of  outward  consolidated  organi- 
zations— "  the  unity  of  faith,"  and  not  of  forms. 

This  moral  union  of  true  Christian  churches  may  he 
manifested  in  various  ways.  It  is  seen  not  only  in  their 
being  agreed  in  fundamental  doctrines,  but  also  in  their  all 
taking  the  Scriptures  as  the  only  supreme,  infallible  rule  of 
all  duty  and  conduct.  The  same  is  also  manifested,  as 
occasion  may  require  or  suggest,  in  various  kinds  of  dele- 
gation from  one  church  to  another,  and  in  various  instances 
of  mutual  correspondence.  So  it  was  in  the  Apostolical 
churches.  "Besides  their  union  of  faith  and  fellowship  of 
spirit,  they  had  one  bond  of  union  in  the  instruction,  care, 
and  oversight,  which  the  Apostles  exercised  in  common 
over  all  the  churches.  This  general  supervision  the 
Apostles  exercised  conjointly,  and  thus  formed  a  common 
bond  of  connection  between  the  different  fraternities;  going 
themselves,  from  place  to  place, confirming  the  churches,  and 
reporting  to  each  the  faith  and  piety  of  such  as  they  had 
visited.  What  care  the  Apostle  took  to  encourage  this 
fellowship  of  the  churches,  is  manifested  in  the  salutations 
which  he  sends  in  their  behalf.  '  All  the  churches  in 
Christ  salute  you.'  '  The  churches  of  Asia  salute  you.' 
'  All  the  brethren  greet  you.'  " 

This  moral  union  which  existed  among  the  primitive 
churches,  led  them  to  acknowledge  and  sustain  each  other's 
acts  of  discipline.  Hence  "  letters  of  commendation,"  or 
certificates  of  good  and  regular  standing,  seem  to  have 
been  required  of  travelling  brethren,  who  applied  for 
Christian  fellowship.  To  this  practice  the  Apostle  refers 
when  he  says  to  the  church  at  Corinth  :  "  Need  we,  as 
some  others,  epistles  of  commendation  to  you,  or  letters  of 
commendation  from  you  ?"  And  of  Apollos  it  is  said  : 
"  And  when  he  was  disposed  to  pass  into  Achaia,  the 
brethren  wrote,  exhorting  the  disciples  to  receive  him." 

The  fellowship  of  the  primitive  churches,  the  intercom- 
munion of  their  members,  together  with  the  propriety  of 
an  occasional  exchange  of  pulpits  among  ministers,  are 
taught  and  exemplified  in  various  ways  and  places.  "  For 
we  being  many,'*  says  the  Apostle,  "are  one  bread,  and 
one  body  ;  for  ye  are  all  partakers  of  that  one  bread." 
"  Wherefore  receive  ye  one  another,  as  Christ  also  re- 
ceived us,  to  the  glory  of  God."  When  they  of  the  cir- 
cumcision contended  with  Peter  for  going  in  to  preach  and 
eat  among  the  uncircumcised,  his  answer  was :  "  Foras- 
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much  then  as  God  gave  them  the  like  gift  as  he  did  unto 
us,  who  believed  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  what  was  I, 
that  I  could  withstand  God  ?  When  they  heard  these 
things,  they  held  their  peace,  and  glorified  God,  saying, 
Then  hath  God  also  to  the  Gentiles  granted  repentance 
unto  life." 

Mutual  assistance  by  way  of  relief  in  case  of  want, 
whether  temporal  or  spiritual,  is  enjoined  by  the  Apostles, 
and  exemplified  in  the  practice  of  the  primitive  churches. 
"  For  it  hath  pleased  them  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia  to 
make  a  certain  contribution  for  the  poor  saints  which  are 
at  Jerusalem."  Thus  the  Apostle  wrote  to  the  Romans. 
To  the  Corinthians,  he  says :  "  Now  concerning  the  col- 
lection for  the  saints,  as  I  have  given  order  to  the  churches 
of  Galatia*,  even  so  do  ye."  To  the  Galatians  he  says  : 
"  As  we  have  therefore  opportunity,  let  us  do  good  unto 
all  men,  especially  to  them  who  are  of  the  household  of 
faith." 

The  moral  union  of  Christian  churches,  formed  accord- 
ing to  the  Scripture  model,  makes  provision  for  inviting 
several  of  the  members — ministers  and  laymen — of  different 
churches,  to  form  a  consultative  assembly  or  advisory  council, 
with  a  view  to  assist  a  particular  church  in  ordaining,  dis- 
missing, or  deposing  a  minister;  to  advise  in  a  troublesome 
case  of  discipline,  or  dissension,  or  any  other  serious  diffi- 
culty in  the  church;  and  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  neigh- 
boring churches  in  all  affairs  of  general  interest.  We 
have  an  example  of  this  kind  recorded  in  the  Scriptures ; 
where  the  church  of  Antioch  sent  delegates,  on  a  certain 
occasion,  to  ask  advice  or  seek  information  of  the  church 
at  Jerusalem.  Certain  men  from  Judea  went  down  and 
taught  the  brethren  at  Antioch,  that  circumcision  was 
essential  to  salvation.  Paul  and  Barnabas  disputed  their 
doctrine;  and  when  there  was  "  no  small  dissension  and 
disputation  with  them,"  the  brethren  determined  to  send  a 
deputation  to  Jerusalem  about  this  matter.  Accordingly 
they  sent  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  certain  others  with  them. 
And  when  they  were  come  to  Jerusalem,  they  were 
received  of  the  church,  and  the  Apostles  and  elders." 
Here  the  question  was  discussed  by  the  Apostles  and  others 
in  a  public  assembly,  in  presence  of  "  all  the  multitude." 
"  From  the  result  of  this  council,  it  appears  that  the 
brethren  of  the  church  were  joined  with  the  Apostles  and 
elders,  in  deliberating  and  deciding  this  question."     For 
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the  sacred  historian  says :  "Then  pleased  it  the  Apostles 
and  elders,  with  the  whole  church,  to  send  chosen  men  of 
their  own  company  to  Antioeh,  with  Paul  and  Barnabas." 
The  lay  members  appear  also  in  the  salutation  which  was 
sent  to  the  church  at  Antioeh,  thus  :  "  The  Apostles,  and 
elders,  and  brethren,  send  greeting  unto  the  brethren 
which  are  of  the  Gentiles." 

"  This  case,"  as  another  has  well  remarked,  "is  the  more 
striking  and  conclusive,  as  to  the  place  which  the  brethren 
should  have  in  these  councils,  from  the  fact  that  the  Apos- 
tles were  present.  Great  as  were  their  powers  in  the 
planting  and  organizing  of  churches,  it  appears  that  after 
these  churches  obtained  a  settled  state,  they  assumed  no 
exclusive  authority  or  rule  over  them.  Much  less,  then, 
can  such  a  prerogative  be  conceded  to  their  .pretended 
successors,  or  to  inferior  church  officers. "#  Nor  should  it 
be  forgotten  that  councils  of  this  kind,  especially  since  the 
days  of  the  Apostles,  have  no  authoritative  or  juridical 
power,  but  only  persuasive  or  advisory. f     In  the  words  of 

*  New  Englander,  vol.  iii,  p.  163. 

f  The  decisions  of  Congregational  councils  are  advisory,  and  for 
that  reason  of  most  salutary  efficacy.  Here  we  find  a  distinctive 
peculiarity  of  Congregationalism.  As,  in  states,  that  is  the  best 
government  which  secures  the  just  rights  and  liberties  of  the  sub- 
ject on  the  one  hand,  and  the  supremacy  of  law  and  order  on  the 
other  ;  so  in  ecclesiastical  polity,  the  great  problem  is  to  preserve 
the  rights  of  conscience  and  Christian  liberty  inviolate  on  the  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  to  preserve  truth,  holiness,  and  unity  in  the 
churches.  We  believe  that  no  men  who  live,  or  have  lived,  have 
mastered  this  problem  so  well  as  our  Puritan  fathers  ;  that  they  un- 
derstood the  Lord's  way,  and  therefore  the  true  way,  of  guarding 
each  interest,  without  detriment  to  the  other,  and  of  bringing  both 
to  their  utmost  perfection. 

According  to  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  Congregationalism, 
the  decisions  of  councils  are  advisory,  and  not  absolutely  binding 
upon  particular  churches  without  their  own  consent.  That  the 
Scriptures  warrant  the  assumption  of  no  more  than  advisory  powers 
by  councils,  appears — 

1.  From  the  fact  that  supreme  authority,  under  Christ,  in  matters 
of  discipline,  is  conferred  upon  the  churches.  Mat.  xviii,  17;  1  Cor. 
v,  5,  13. 

2.  The  Apostles  did  not  assume  dominion  over  the  faith,  but 
were  only  helpers  of  the  joy  of  the  churches.  It  may  well  be  con- 
cluded, that  such  dominion  is  denied  to  all  subsequent  and  inferior 
ecclesiastical  persons  and  bodies.  It  is  their  office  to  help  the  joy 
and  further  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  churches,  but  not  to  rule 
over  them. 

3.  The  result  of  the  council  already  adverted  to,  Acts  xv.,  autho- 
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Richard  Mather  :  "  The  decree  of  a  council  hath  so  much 
force  as  there  is  force  in  the  reason  of  it."  So  Dr.  Stiles : 
"  The  decision  of  council  is  of  no  force,  till  received  and 
ratified  by  the  inviting  church,  nor  does  it  render  that 
church  obnoxious  to  community  if  she  recedes  from  advice 
of  council."  "  The  power  of  council,"  says  Norton,  "  is 
to  declare  truth,  not  to  exercise  authority."  Or  in  the 
language  of  Coleman,  referring  to  primitive  times  :  "  Par- 
ticular neighboring  churches  may,  for  various  reasons,  have 
sustained  peculiar  fraternal  relations  to  each  other.  Local 
and  other  circumstances  may,  in  time,  have  given  rise  to 
correspondence  between  churches  more  remote,  or  to 
mutual  consultations  by  letter  and  by  delegates,  as  in  the 
instance  of  the  churches  at  Antioch  and  Jerusalem,  and  of 

rises  the  same  conclusion.     The  form  of  their  result  is  more  like  the 
delivery  of  an  opinion  than  a  mandate.     And  yet  it  is  not  mere  ad- 
vice, in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term.     It  does  not  stand  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  parties  advised,  as  the  same  counsel  would,  if 
it  came  from  any  indifferent  or  accidental  source.     It  is  counsel 
given  in  God's  appointed  way,  by  those  to  whom  He  has  committed 
the  office  of  expounding  his  word,  and  helping  the  churches  to  gain 
a  knowledge  of  his  will  in  such  cases.      As  such  it  is  to  be  solemnly 
weighed  and  cordially  welcomed,  with  a  predisposition  to  abide  by 
it,  until  it  is  proved  to  be  unscriptural.     The  presumption  is,  that  it 
is  the  voice  of  God,  until  the  contrary  is  plainly  proved.    This  being 
so,  all  doubts  on  the  part  of  the  churches  turn  in  favor  of  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  council's  advice.     And  since  the  very  summoning  of  a 
council  by  a  church  implies  some  degree  of  doubt,  the  probability 
ever  is,  that  the  advice  of  the  council  will  prevail.     In  questions  of 
mere  prudence  or  expediency,  it  ought  always  to  be  decisive.    When 
conscientious  objections  to  its  advice  are  entertained,  that  advice 
may  properly  be  rejected,  till  those  scruples  are  removed,  which  is 
almost  always   accomplished.     Hence,  in  theory  and  in   practice, 
their  decisions  have  a  paramount  and  controlling  influence,  with  as 
rare  exceptions  as  the  friction  arising  from  human  depravity  occa- 
sions under  any  system  whatever.      And  this  acquiescence  of  the 
churches  is  the  more  perfect,  because  it  is  voluntary,  and  not  forced 
upon  them,  against  their  own  conscientious  convictions.    "While  this 
system  provides  for  general  order  and  unity,  of  the  most  precious, 
because  most  cordial  kind,  it  leaves  the  liberty  and  independence  of 
the  churches  unimpaired.     It  does  not  compel  them  to  do  or  sanc- 
tion what  their  consciences  condemn,  what  they  believe  to  be  clearly 
wrong,  and  forbidden  by  the  word  of  God.      Thus  a  great  provision 
is  made  for  Christian  liberty  and  purity,   which  is  the  distinctive 
glory  of  our  system,  viz.,  that  whenever  a  church  deems  the  advice 
of  a  council  clearly  opposed  to  the  law  of  God,  it  is  left  free  to  fall 
back  upon  that  first  principle  of  all  religion,  that  we  ought  to  obey 
God  rather  than  man.     Any  ecclesiastical  system  which  does  not 
shape  itself  into  harmony  with  this  great  principle  is  essentially 
vicious. — New  Englander,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  163,  164. 
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Corinth  and  Rome  ;  but  no  established  jurisdiction  was 
exercised  by  one  over  the  other,  nor  did  any  settled 
relations  subsist  between  them.  The  church  at  Jerusalem, 
with  the  Apostles  and  elders,  addressed  the  church  at 
Antioch,  not  in  the  language  of  authority,  but  of  advice. 
Nor  does  ancient  history,  sacred  or  profane,  relating  to  this 
early  period,  record  a  single  instance  in  which  one  church 
presumed  to  impose  laws  of  its  own  upon  another."* 

Similar  views  in  respect  to  the  self-complete,  self- 
governed  character  of  each  particular  church,  and  the 
purely  moral  nature  of  the  relations  which  one  church 
sustained  to  another,  in  primitive  times,  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  highest  historical  authorities  from  almost 
every  branch  of  the  Reformed  church,  not  excluding  the 
Lutherans  of  Germany,  nor  the  most  learned  of  Epis- 
copal authors  in  England.  A  few  quotations  from  some 
of  the  latter  class  will  show  that  our  own  views  on  these 
points  are  neither  new  nor  peculiar.  Thus,  the  learned 
Dr.  Barrow  says  :  "At  first  every  church  was  settled  apart 
under  its  own  bishop  and  presbyters,  so  as  independently 
and  separately  to  manage  its  own  concerns.  Each  was 
governed  by  its  own  head,  and  had  its  own  laws."*)-  "The 
Apostles  or  their  representatives,"  says  Riddle,  "  exercised 
a  general  superintendence  over  the  churches  by  divine 
authority,  attested  by  miraculous  gifts.  The  subordinate 
government  of  each  particular  church  was  vested  in  itself; 
that  is  to  say,  the  whole  body  elected  its  ministers  and 
officers,  and  was  consulted  concerning  all  matters  of  im- 
portance. All  churches  were  independent  of  each  other, 
but  were  united  by  the  bonds  of  holy  charity,  sympathy, 
and  friendship.";!;  "  Though  there  was  one  Lord,"  says 
Dr.  Whately,  "  one  faith,  one  baptism,  for  all  of  these, 
yet  they  were  each  a  distinct,  independent  community  on 
earth,  united  by  the  common  principles  on  which  they 
were  founded,  and  by  their  mutual  agreement,  affection, 
and  respect ;  but  not  having  any  one  recognized  head  on 
earth,  or  acknowledging  any  sovereignty  of  one  of  these 
societies  over  others. "§ 

In  attempting  to  give  the  character  of  a  Christian  church, 
according  to  the  Scripture  model,  we  have  said  that  it  is  a 

*  Apostolical  and  Primitive  Church,  p.  48. 

f  Treatise  on  Pope's  Supremacy. 

%  Chronology,  Beginning  of  Second  Century. 

§  Kingdom  of  Christ,  Essay  ii.,  §  15. 
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voluntary  society  of  believers  in  Christ,  taking  the  Bible  as 
their  guide,  holding  Christ  as  their  Head,  meeting  statedly 
in  one  place  for  worship,  free  and  popular  in  its  govern- 
ment and  discipline,  and  sustaining  to  sister  churches  the 
kindest  relations  of  equality,  communion,  and  a  general 
co-operation  in  every  Christian  cause  of  common  interest. 
But  no  attempt  to  sketch  the  outline  of  this  institution  can 
be  complete,  without  a  special  notice  of  that  one  element 
to  which  all  others  look,  and  for  which  the  others  exist. 
Hence,  we  remark  : 

Finally  ;  the  last,  the  great  element  of  a  true  Christian 
church,  is  a  spirit  of  pure,  earnest  devotion  to  the 

INTERESTS    OF    CHRIST'S    KlNGDOM    AMONG    MEN.        This    is 

the  end  at  which  all  should  aim.  As  the  text  declares, 
"  Ye  are  builded  together  for  a  habitation  of  God  through 
the  Spirit."  The  Apostle  uses  similar  language  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  church  at  Corinth,  when  he  says:  "Know  ye 
not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God,  and  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  dwelleth  in  you  ?  If  any  man  defile  the  temple  of 
God,  him  shall  God  destroy  ;  for  the  temple  of  God  is  holy, 
which  temple  ye  are."  And  again,  in  his  second  Epistle 
to  the  same,  he  says:  "  What  agreement  hath  the  temple 
of  God  with  idols  ?  for  ye  are  the  temple  of  the  living  God ; 
as  God  hath  said,  I  will  dwell  in  them  and  walk  in  them." 
So  in  his  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  he  speaks  of  the  church 
as  "the  house  of  God,"  and  as  the  "  pillar  and  ground  of 
the  truth."  So  Peter,  in  his  first  Epistle,  says  to  Chris- 
tians :  "Ye  also,  as  lively  stones,  are  built  up  a  spiritual 
house,  an  holy  priesthood,  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices, 
acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ."  In  all  these  passages 
we  are  taught,  as  in  the  text,  that  the  great  end  for  which 
Christian  churches  are  planted  among  men,  is,  to  promote 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  interests  of  his  kingdom  here  on 
earth,  and  thus,  of  course,  to  prepare  men  for  the  bliss  of 
heaven. 

This  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  divine  kino-- 
dom,  must  be  found  in  the  worship  of  God,  in  the  purity 
of  the  church,  and  in  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  sinners. 

Every  Christian  church  should  be  diligent  in  its  efforts 
to  sustain  the  public  worship  of  God.  This  was  the  grand 
design  of  the  ancient  temple  among  the  Jews;  nor  does 
the  church  of  Christ  bear  a  likeness  to  the  Jewish  temple 
in  any  point  more  striking  than  this  ;  only  the  Christian 
church  is  bound  to   render  God  a  style  of  worship  more 
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elevated,  spiritual,  and  glorious,  than  any  that  was  ever 
attained  in  the  Jewish  temple.  This  new,  Christian  temple, 
the  church  of  Christ,  must  be  made  of  living  materials,  be 
built  of  "lively  stones."  To  answer  the  description  which 
the  Apostle  gives,  and  serve  the  purpose  for  which  God 
has  raised  it  up,  it  must  be  "  a  spiritual  house,  a  holy 
priesthood,  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to 
God  by  Jesus  Christ."  Hence  the  joyful,  animating  ex- 
hortation of  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews:  *  Having  there- 
fore, brethren,  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood 
of  Jesus,  by  a  new  and  living  way,  which  he  hath  consecrated 
for  us,  through  the  veil,  that  is  to  say,  his  flesh;  and  having 
an  high  priest  over  the  house  of  God  ;  let  us  draw  near 
with  a  true  heart,  in  full  assurance  of  faith,  having  our 
hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience,  and  our  bodies 
washed  with  pure  water.  Let  us  hold  fast  the  profession  of 
our  faith  without  wavering  ;  (for  he  is  faithful  that  pro- 
mised) ;  and  let  us  consider  one  another,  to  provoke  unto 
love  and  to  good  works  :  not  forsaking  the  assembling  of 
ourselves  together,  as  the  manner  of  some  is;  but  exhort- 
ing one  another  :  and  so  much  the  more  as  we  see  the  day 
approaching."  The  church  that  forsakes  the  assembling  of 
itself  together  regularly,  at  stated  seasons,  for  divine  wor- 
ship, does  dishonor  to  one  of  the  first  conditions  of  its  being 
known  and  acknowledged  as  a  church  of  Christ.  Here,  in 
its  prompt,  full,  and  steady  attendance  on  the  worship  of 
God  in  the  Sanctuary,  are  to  be  found  some  of  its  highest 
privileges,  its  richest  blessings.  These  are  the  places  and 
seasons  which  God  himself  has  appointed,  in  which  he  will 
be  specially  present  to  meet  and  bless  the  children  of  men. 
Here,  in  the  ordinances  of  his  house,  in  baptism,  in  the 
supper  of  our  Lord,  in  the  instructions  of  his  word,  in 
united  prayer  and  praise,  the  child  of  God  is  permitted, 
and  enabled,  to  draw  specially  near  to  the  Father  of  his 
Spirit,  the  Saviour  of  his  Soul ;  and  here,  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  wont  to  be  specially  present,  to  guide,  comfort,  and  bless 
his  people,  to  convince  the  impenitent  of  their  guilt,  and 
lead  them  to  the  Lamb  of  God. 

Every  Christian  church  which  has  any  proper  sense  of 
its  duty — any  proper  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  Re- 
deemer's kingdom —will  look  well  to  itself,  and  endeavor 
to  secure  mutual  watch  and  aid  of  a  kind,  faithful,  efficient 
character,  among  all  its  members.  It  will  study  the  things 
that   make   for  purity,    peace,    and    progress  in    spiritual 
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knowledge.  The  members  of  a  church  are  "  budded 
together"  for  mutual  strength,  support,  and  protection; 
1  that  the  strong  may  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and 
not  please  themselves  ;'  that  *  every  one  may  please  his 
neighbor  for  his  good  to  edification.'  They  are  united  as 
brethren  and  sisters  in  one  family,  and  ought  to  be  "kindly 
affectioned  one  to  another  with  brotherly  love,"  and  to 
"  look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things,  but  every  man 
also  on  the  things  of  others,"  that  when  *  one  member 
suffers,  all  may  suffer  with  it,'  and  seek  its  relief.  The 
object  of  their  union  is,  that  they  may  "exhort  one  another 
daily  while  it  is  called  to-day;  lest  any  be  hardened  through 
the  deceitfulness  of  sin ;"  that  they  may  "  consider  one 
another,  to  provoke  unto  love  and  to  good  works." 

Hence,  as  another  has  said,  "The  reason  why  Christ 
appointed  and  approves  such  permanent  associations  of 
Christians,  and  why,  though  free  and  voluntary,  they  have 
through  him  a  divine  foundation  and  sanction,  is  obvious 
at  once  ;  and  so  is  the  reason  why  the  Spirit  of  God  de- 
lights to  dwell  among  them.  It  was  to  make  the  social 
and  sympathetic  nature  of  Christians  contribute  to  their 
growth  in  knowledge  and  grace ;  to  bring  them  into  such 
free,  intimate,  sympathetic  union  with  one  another,  that  the 
love  of  one  heart  shall  kindle  on  the  rest,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  one  be  communicated  to  the  others,  and  the  weaker 
and  poorer  be  sustained  by  the  stronger,  and  the  entire 
company  be  made  more  efficient  for  the  truth,  and  more 
faithful  to  their  Head.  It  is  because  they  are  in  their  own 
nature,  intrinsically,  so  fitted  to  benefit,  that  the  Divine 
Spirit  so  constantly  uses  them.  Leave  the  Christian  alone, 
in  a  world  like  this, — without  church-connection  with  his 
brethren  in  faith, — and  his  graces  will  languish  as  surely 
as  flowers  in  winter.  But  bring  him  into  a  spiritual 
union,  of  heart  and  thought,  with  those  who  are  like  him, — 
believing  the  same  gospel,  loving  the  same  Saviour,  living 
for  the  same  end,  and  seeking  the  same  celestial  home, — 
and  he  is  naturally  quickened  and  revived ;  made  more  in- 
telligent, useful,  devoted  to  Christ,  and  spiritually  happy. 
Therefore  did  Christ  establish  the  church.  Therefore  does 
the  Divine  Spirit  bless  its  associations.  And  therefore  does 
he  sin  grievously,  whoever  he  may  be,  against  his  own  soul 
and  against  his  Saviour,  who  hopes  himself  a  Christian,  and 
yet  refuses  to  join  the  company  of  the  disciples ;  or  who, 
when  he  has  joined  it,  neglects  to  give  his  energies  and  his 
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time  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  end  ;  neglects  to  do  what- 
ever he  can  do,  by  personal  example,  effort,  and  conver- 
sation, to  make  it  more  social,  more  harmonious,  and  more 
efficient ;  to  knit  its  members  together  in  closer  love,  and 
raise  all  hearts  to  Christ  in  warmer  affection." 

But  the  great  Head  of  the  church  never  intended  that 
all  the  labors  of  his  people  should  be  limited  to  them- 
selves. The  spirit  of  their  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his 
kingdom  must  manifest  itself  in  benevolent  efforts  for  the 
salvation  of  those  who  are  "  aliens  from  the  commonwealth 
of  Israel,  and  strangers  from  the  covenants  of  promise, 
having  no  hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world."  The 
children  of  God  are  for  the  light  of  the  world  ;  and  every 
Christian  church  should  be  as  a  city  set  upon  a  hill,  that 
cannot  be  hid.  "  Neither  do  men  light  a  candle,  and  put 
it  under  a  bushel,  but  on  a  candlestick  ;  and  it  giveth  light 
unto  all  that  are  in  the  house.  Let  your  light  so  shine  be- 
fore men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  Every  follower  of  Christ 
should  be  a  "  living  epistle,  known  and  read  of  all  men." 
In  order  that  the  church  may  be  "for  an  habitation  of  God 
through  the  Spirit,"  it  must  be  built  of  "  lively  stones." 
One  end  of  the  institution  of  this  state  is,  as  Dr.  Owen,  or 
rather  as  Paul,  says,  "  that  the  church  might  be  '  the  pillar 
and  ground  of  the  truth  ;'  that  is,  that  it  might  be  the  prin- 
cipal outward  means  to  support,  preserve,  publish,  declare, 
and  propagate  the  doctrine  or  truth  of  the  Gospel." 

Worth  studying,  and  as  appropriate  here,  as  to  any 
church  in  America  are  the  remarks  of  another,  where  he 
says:  "There  is  an  aggressive,  as  distinguished  from  a 
merely  conservative  type  of  Christianity,  which  we  are 
called  on  to  maintain  and  defend.  These  different  tenden- 
cies have  always  existed  in  human  nature,  and  been  exem- 
plified in  human  history,  and  they  account  for  the  first  dis- 
tinct divergence  in  primitive  Christianity.  The  interaction 
of  these  two  elements  keeps  the  world  in  its  present 
position.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are  those  whose  creed 
is,  that  the  chief  end  of  man  is  to  hold  back;  that  the  grace 
of  God  is  given  to  keep  the  world  quiet  and  orderly,  and 
that  the  principal  peril  of  our  fallen,  and  now  partially 
sanctified  humanity,  is  undue  activity  and  excessive  zeal. 
With  such,  the  church  is  a  high  wall  around  the  waters  of 
salvation,  to  keep  them  pure  and  unwasted,  and  transmit 
them   as  such  to  future  generations.     They  apprehend  no 
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peril  of  feculence,  or  the  formation  of  mire  and  marshy 
places  from  such  a  process.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
those  who  believe  that  the  chief  end  of  man,  his  duty, 
destiny,  and  delight,  is  to  be  active ;  that  to  glorify  God  in 
order  to  enjoy  him  for  ever,  we  must  do  something,  be 
workers  together  with  God,  in  the  progressive  develope- 
ments  of  his  plans.  To  them  the  church  is  a  great  river, 
the  streams  whereof  should  make  glad  not  only  the  city  of 
God,  but  all  the  tabernacles  of  the  Most  High  among 
men:  yea,  'which  being  brought  forth  into  the  sea'  of 
human  corruption,  '  the  waters  thereof  shall  be  healed,  and 
everything  that  moveth  whithersoever  f  this  river  cometh, 
shall  live ;'  and  that  the  only  way  to  preserve  the  church 
itself  from  becoming  a  marsh  of  feculence  and  pestilence, 
'  given  to  salt,'  and  incurable,  is  to  have  these  waters  always 
in  motion,  always  issuing  forth,  with  transforming  power, 
upon  the  corruptions  and  evil  institutions  of  the  world." 

Our  hope  and  prayer  is,  that  the  church  which  God  has 
been  pleased  to  plant  here,  may  be  one  of  the  latter  class — 
a  mighty  moral  river,  the  streams  whereof  shall  not  only 
gladden  this  sea -port  town,  but  all  the  district  of  Natal. 
God  has  brought  and  planted  you  here  for  his  glory,  for 
the  good  of  his  vineyard,  in  all  this  distant  quarter  of  the 
globe.  He  has  prospered  you  once  in  your  efforts  to  build 
a  house  for  his  worship,  and  now,  again,  to  obtain  a  minis- 
ter of  his  word.  He  has  also  given  you  a  most  important, 
commanding  position,  in  relation  to  the  interests  of  his 
kingdom,  by  building  you  together  "  a  habitation  for  him- 
self through  the  Spirit,"  here,  at  the  gate  of  the  colony, 
and  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  great  high-ways  that  lead  out 
into  all  the  provinces  of  Southern  and  Central  Africa.  He 
has  ransomed  your  souls,  enlisted  you  in  his  service,  formed 
you  into  this  church,  not  more  for  your  own  good  than  for 
the  glory  of  his  kingdom.  You  are  called  upon,  not  less 
by  the  voice  of  his  providence  than  by  the  command  of  his 
word,  to  come  up  to  his  help,  to  arm  yourselves  with  every 
spiritual  weapon,  contend  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints,  and  make  righteous  aggression  upon  every  form 
of  evil  and  anti-Christian  power. 

The  subject  before  us  suggests  a  few  remarks,  with 
which  I  will  bring  my  discourse  to  a  close  :  — 

1.  The  Scriptural  Economy  of  a  Christian  church  sets 
before  us  the  proper  motive  for  seeking  admission  to  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  church.      That  motive  is,  that  we  may  honor 
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Christ  by  professing  his  name  before  men.  It  is,  that 
we  may  honor  the  instructions  of  the  Gospel,  come  out 
from  the  world  and  be  separate.  It  is,  that  we  may  avail 
ourselves  of  the  aid  of  other  Christians  in  our  efforts  to 
lead  a  holy  life  ;  and  that  we  may  unite  with  others  in 
supporting  and  honoring  the  worship  of  God  and  all  the 
ordinances  of  his  word. 

2.  The  Scriptural  Economy  of  a  Christian  church  sets 
before  us  the  proper  test  of  fitness  for  admission  to  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  church.  A  work  of  grace  must  be  wrought 
in  the  heart,  and  the  proof  of  it  be  manifested  in  the  life. 
All  who  are  born  of  the  Spirit  of  God  are  entitled  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  his  kingdom.  The  affections  must 
be  set  on  Christ,  the  conduct  controlled  by  his  word  ;  the 
service  of  God,  communion  with  him,  and  the  society  of 
his  people,  must  all  be  a  delight.  Where  we  find  credible 
evidence  of  these  things,  we  find  the  proper  proof  of  fitness 
for  admission  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  church 
membership. 

3.  The  Scriptural  Economy  of  a  Christian  church  insti- 
tutes the  happiest  relations  between  the  minister  and  Ids  people. 
It  gives  to  the  people  the  man  of  their  choice,  and  makes 
the  cords  of  love  a  mutual  bond.  The  highest  welfare  of 
their  society,  of  their  families,  of  their  own  souls,  urges 
them  to  seek  a  good  man.  The  minister  being  such — a 
true  shepherd  and  not  a  hireling,  cares  for  the  sheep. 
From  such  a  man,  thus  chosen,  the  people  receive  instruc- 
tion with  affectionate  interest  and  confidence  ;  "  while  he, 
in  turn,  speaks  to  them  in  the  fullness  of  confidence  and 
reciprocal  love." 

4.  The   Scriptural  Economy  of  a   Christian  church  is 
fitted  to  make  an  efficient  ministry.      It  requires  that  a  man 

be  called  and  qualified  of  God ;  and  counts  this  alone  the 
proof  of  his  being  a  successor  to  the  Apostles,  a  true  ser- 
vant of  Christ,  a  fit  shepherd  for  his  sheep.  It  makes  him 
a  pastor  and  preacher,  and  not  a  priest ;  and  makes  the 
tenure  of  his  office  to  depend  upon  his  competence  and 
fidelity.  It  sets  before  him  his  appropriate  work,  and  the 
highest  motive  to  prosecute  that  work  with  an  eye  single 
to  the  glory  of  God.  It  requires  him  to  "  feed  the  flock 
of  God,  and  take  the  oversight  thereof,  not  by  constraint, 
but  willingly  ;  not  for  filthy  lucre,  but  of  a  ready  mind  ; 
neither  as  being  a  lord  over  God's  heritage,  but  an  en- 
sample  to  the  flock." 
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5.  This  Scriptural  Economy  is  fitted  to  make  an  efficient 
church.  It  requires  all  the  members  of  the  church  to  take 
an  active  interest  in  its  welfare.  It  throws  responsibility 
upon  all ;  and  expects  their  obedience  to  be  positive, 
earnest,  unceasing.  It  gives  the  church  its  proper  Head, 
its  proper  rule  of  action,  and  seeks  to  make  the  most  of 
every  member. 

6.  This  Scriptural  Economy  is  fitted  to  preserve  the 
purity  of  the  church.  It  guards  against  the  admission  of 
unworthy  persons  ;  it  enjoins  mutual  watchfulness  among 
its  members  ;  it  administers  ecclesiastical  censure,  not  as  a 
penal  infliction,  but  as  "  a  moral  discipline  for  the  refor- 
mation of  the  offender  and  the  honor  of  religion  ;"  and 
submits  each  case  to  the  united,  impartial  decision  of  those 
who  are  most  likely  to  be  acquainted  with  the  facts,  and 
to  labor  faithfully  and  affectionately  for  the  end  sought. 

7.  The  Scriptural  Economy  of  a  Christian  church  is 
fitted  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  all  our  social,  civil,  and 
political  institutions.  On  this  point  the  testimony  of  the 
great  historian  (Hume)  is  direct  and  sufficient.  Infidel  as 
he  was,  and  never  backward  to  speak  reproachfully  of  both 
the  character  and  principles  of  those  who  modelled  their 
churches  after  the  primitive  form,  he  was  compelled  to 
acknowledge  more  than  once  that  these  were  the  men  who 
saved  the  British  constitution  from  being  crushed  once 
and  again  by  the  usurpations  of  its  enemies.  Or,  to  use 
his  own  language  in  a  single  instance  :  "  It  was  to  this  sect, 
whose  principles  appear  so  frivolous,  and  habits  so  ridi- 
culous, that  the  English  owe  the  whole  freedom  of  their 
constitution."* 

Finally  :  The  Scriptural  Economy  of  a  Christian  church 
provides  a  basis  for  the  best  of  Christian  alliances,  and  in- 
vites all  to  co-operate  in  the  best  of  labors  that  can  employ 
the  powers  of  man.  Setting  up  one  Supreme  Head,  and 
furnishing  one  uniform,   infallible  guide,  it  invites  all  who 

*  So  absolute,  indeed,  was  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  that  the 
precious  spark  of  liberty  had  been  kindled,  and  was  preserved,  by 
the  Puritans  alone:  and  it  was  to  this  sect,  whose  principles,  appear 
so  frivolous,  and  habits  so  ridiculous,  that  the  English  owe  the 
whole  freedom  of  their  constitution. " — Hume's  History  of  England, 
chap.  xl. 

It  was  only  during  the  next  generation  that  the  noble  principles 
of  liberty  took  root,  and  spreading  themselves  under  the  shelter  of 
Puritanical  absurdities,  became  fashionable   among  the  people.— 
Hume's  History  of  England,  Appendix  iii. 


profess  subjection  to  the  authority  of  Christ  and  his  word, 
to  employ  their  energies  harmoniously  in  labors  to  dissemi- 
nate his  truth  and  build  his  kingdom,  Some  of  our  duties 
are,  indeed,  personal  and  private,  and  concern  only  the  in- 
dividual and  his  Saviour  ;  but  others  are  of  a  social  and 
public  character,  and  require  the  formation  of  churches. 
Nor  can  any  form  of  a  church  be  better  than  that  of  which 
the  Scriptures  give  us  an  outline;  none  can  be  better  fitted 
to  aid  its  members  in  efforts  to  lead  a  divine  life  and  pre- 
pare for  heaven  ;  none,  better  fitted  to  extend  the  Redeem- 
er's kingdom  among  those  without. 

Nor  is  there  any  Shibboleth  in  our  polity  or  creed  to 
prevent  other  evangelical  denominations  from  uniting  with 
us,  or  us  with  them,  in  any  benevolent  enterprise,  where  a 
co-operation  of  churches  can  be  desired,  or  where  the 
united  action  of  different  churches  can  promise  more  good, 
than  the  separate  efforts  of  individual  churches  can  effect. 
The  liberal  principles  and  sentiments,  which  we  profess  to 
cherish,  and  the  great  simplicity  of  our  church  organi- 
zation and  polity,  are  not  only  fitted  to  make  the  most  of 
every  man,  and  of  every  church,  by  themselves,  but  make 
also  the  happiest  provision  for  co-operating  with  any  body 
and  every  body  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
sincerity. 

Then  let  us  be  found  united  among  ourselves,  and  ready- 
also  to  unite  with  others  ;  and  not  only  united,  but  diligent 
and  earnest  in  efforts  to  extend  the  triumphs  of  truth,  and 
to  bring  alienated,  lost  souls,  into  allegiance  to  their  right- 
ful Sovereign,  into  fellowship  with  our  one  gracious 
Saviour.  Let  our  aim  be  elevated,  unselfish,  unsectarian  ; 
our  hearts  in  sympathy  with  Christ,  and  with  all  who 
love  his  cause.  Let  our  motto  be,  <l  none  of  us  liveth 
unto  himself." 

While  we  discard  that  loose  liberality  which  would  cover 
up  error,  or  compromise  the  essential  doctrines  of  the 
cross,  we  will  claim  and  cherish  that  truer,  nobler  kind, 
which  "never  allows  the  energies  of  the  Christian  character 
to  be  palsied  by  prejudice,  nor  the  everlasting  claims  of 
the  Gospel  to  be  urged  as  a  means  of  strengthening  bi- 
gotry." Others  may  differ  from  us  on  minor  points  ;  but 
if  they  bear  the  image  of  Christ  they  shall  come  with  us 
to  the  table  of  communion  ;  and  we  will  endeavor  to 
provoke  them  to  nothing  save  unto  love  and  to  good 
works.     They  may  be  called  by  different  names,  nor  does 
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that  matter  much,  so  that  we  all  honor  the  name  of  Christ, 
and  partake  of  His  Spirit.  "  For  through  Him  we  both 
have  access  by  one  Spirit  unto  the  Father.  Now  therefore 
ye  are  no  more  strangers  and  foreigners,  but  fellow-citi- 
zens with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of  God ;  and 
are  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  pro- 
phets, Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone : 
in  whom  all  the  building,  fitly  framed  together,  groweth 
unto  an  holy  temple  in  the  Lord  :  In  whom  ye  also  are 
builded  together  for  an  habitation  of  God  through  the 
Spirit."  "  Therefore,  my  beloved  brethren,  be  ye  stedfast, 
unmovable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  your  labor  is  not  in  vain  in 
the  Lord." 


